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J a-p an  19^0  wheat  crop  estimated  at  66,1^0,000  "bushels  as  compared 
\?ith  6l, OS'S, 000  "bushels  produced  in  1939;  Parley  production  placed  at 
77,^83,000  as  against  Si, 666, COO  bushels  last  year. 
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GRAINS 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  CROP 
REVISED  DOWNWARD  .... 

The  second  official  estimate  of  the  1940  Canadian  grain  crop 
showed  a  decline  for  all  grains,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  at  Ottawa.    The  lower  wheat  estimate  resulted  primarily  from 
the  smaller  crop  indicated  for  the  Province  of  Alberta,  where  actual 
threshing  returns  fell  about  13  million  bushels  short  of  the  September 
estimate,  and  a  small  reduction  in  Manitoba.    The  production  of  spring 
wheat  in  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  was  somewhat  above 
expectations,  and  winter  wheat  in  Ontario  was  only  slightly  reduced,  so 
that  the  total  Canadian  outturn,  now  placed  at  547,179,000  bushels,  still 
remains  second  only  to  the  crco  of  19^8  and  nearly  12  percent  above  the 
large  1939  harvest.    The  production  of  spring  wheat  this  year  is  placed 
at  524,382,000  bushels,  of  which  10,500,000  bushels  are  of  Durum. 

The  1940  rye  crop  was  revised  to  14,294,000  bushels,  a  decline  of 
only  299,000  bushels,  and  compares  with  15,307,000  bushels  produced  in 
1939.    Peed-grain  returns  were  particularly  reduced  in  the  Provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan .    The  production  of  oats  is  now  estimated  at 
412,043,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  408,432,000  bushels  in  1939,  and  bar- 
ley production  is  placed  at  105,454,000  bushels  as  against  103,147,000 
last  year. 

CANADA:    Production  of  specified  grains,  average  1933-1937, 


annual  1958-1940 


Crop 

Average 
1933-1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Wheat   

Rye   

Oats   

Barley   

1,000  bushels 

1.000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

247,821 
5,708 
332,173 
73,225 

360,010 
10,988 
394,593 
102,242 

489 , 623 
15,307 
408,432 
103,147 

547,179 
14,294 
412,043 
105,454 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


The  1940  production  of  wheat  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada, 
estimated  at  520  million  bushels,  compares  with  463  million  bushels 
reported  for  these  Provinces  in  1939.    The  September  estimate  for  Sas- 
katchewan is  still  maintained  at  260  million,  only  10  million  above  that 
of  1939,  but  in  Alberta  the  crop  was  reduced  by  13  million  bushels  to  190 
million  as  against  150  million  in  1939.     The  outturn  now  indicated  for 
Manitoba  of  70  million  bushels  is  only  1  million  bushels  below  the  Sep- 
tember estimate  and  compares  with  63  million  produced  last  year. 
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CANADIAN  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES:     Production  of  wheat, 
average  1933-1937,  annual  1938-1940 


Year 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan  ; 

Alberta 

Total  Prairie 
Province  s 

Average  1933-1937 
1938   -. 

1,000  "bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

32,8  23 
50,000 
63,000 
70,000 

106,080 
137,800 
250,000 
250,000 

91,036 
148 , 200 
150,000 
190,000 

229,939 
336,000 
463,000 
j  520,000. 

1959   

1940   

Dominion  Eareau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa * 


Because  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  marketing  this  season,  total 
primary  receipts  of  wheat  from  farms  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  totaled  only 
209.2  million  bushels  during  the  3  months  August-October  as  compared  with 
the  record  for  these  months  last  year  of  315.2  million  bushels.    The  carry- 
over on  farms  July  31,  1940,  was  14.2  million  bushels,  which  with  the  1940 
crop  brought  total  farm  supplies  to  534.2  million  bushels.     Seed  reouire- 
ments  for  1940-41  may  be  reduced,  but  increased  wheat  feeding  is  likely  to 
offset  this,  and  the  total  for  these  purposes  is  expected  to  remain  around 
53  million  bushels.    This  amount,  together  with  deliveries  to  November  1 
of  209.2  million  bushels,  when  deducted  from  farm  supplies  leaves  272  mil- 
lion bushels  remaining  for  delivery  or  storage  on  farms.    Recent  press 
reports  state  that  the  quota  for  deliveries  '//as  increased  on  November  7 
to  20  bushels  per  seeded  acre  at  37  shipping  points  in  the  Prairies.  This 
will  permit  an  increase  of  12  bushels  over  the  general  delivery  quota  and 
will  no  doubt  accelsrate  the  primary  movement  of  wheat  at  these  points. 


SWISS  GOVERNMENT  T.-JES  CONTROL 

OP  DOMESTIC  BREAD-GRAIN  SUPPLIES  .   .  . 

The  Swiss  Government,  by  a  decree  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Economy  dated  October  2,  1940,  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  1940  crop 
of  bread  grains  and  all  reserve  supplies  of  wheat,  rye,  spelt,  and  mix- 
tures of  such  grains  in  storage,  according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  regulation  did  not  include, 
however,  grains  required  by  farmers  for  their  own  use,  seed  grain,  waste 
considered  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  quantities  of  bread  grains 
previously  sold  by  the  Federal  Wheat  Administration  to  flour  mills. 

All  wheat  stocks  must  be  delivered,  at  fixed  prices,  to  the  Federal 
Wheat  Administration,  and  other  transactions  in  bread  grains  are  prohibit- 
ed.    If  sales  had  been  negotiated  prior  to  the  decree  but  no  delivery  made, 
they  were  nullified.    All  firms  that  had  purchased  bread  grains  from  the 
1940  or  previous  crops  were  required  to  report  their  stocks  not  later  than 
October  15.    Producers  who  had  disposed  of  any  1940  grain  were  likewise 
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required  to  report  the  name  of  the  purchasers  and  the  quantities  sold. 
Any  steps  undertaken  to  render  Dread  grains  unfit  for  human  consumption 
were  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  punishable. 

Hie  reason  given  for  passing  this  legislation  is  said  to  have  been 
danger  foreseen  by  the  Government  that  farmers  would  use  bread  grain  for 
feed  because  of  the  growing  shortage  of  fodder  needed  for  maintaining  the 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  still  remaining  in  the  country.  This 
danger  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  experienced  in  ob- 
taining overseas  feed  had  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  fodder  than  for 
domestic  wheat.    Furthermore,  an  earlier  measure  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
fresh  bread  was  considered  inadequate  to  conserve  the  grain  supply  for 
human  needs,  and  the  control  of  bread-grain  stocks  seemed  preferable 
to  the  rationing  of  bread,  which  the  Government  is  reluctant  to  under take. 


ARGEIITIIlE  CORN-CHOP  ESTIMATE  LOT-BRED, 
BUT  EXPORTABLE  SURPLUS  HEAVY  

The  third  official  estimate  of  the  13-39-40  corn  crop  of  Argentina, 
issued  late  in  October,  was  placed  at  403,442,000  bushels,  according  to 
the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture.     In  1933-39,  corn  production  to- 
taled 191,485,000  bushels,  and  the  average  during  the  previous  5  years  was 
323,772,000  bushels.    The  October  estimate  of  the  1939-40  crop  was  placed 
2,5  percent  below  the  second  estimate;  heavy  rains  in^July  and  August 
damaged  late  corn  still  in  fields  in  northern  Santa  Fe  and  Sntre  Rios  asd 
caused  considerable  losses  in  parts  of    Buenos  Aires. 

Following  the  small  1933-39  crop,  Argentina  entered  the  current 
marketing  yea:',  April-March  1940-41,  with  no  carry-over.     The  disposal  of 
the  exportable  surplus  from  the  1939-40  crop  has  given  the  Government  great 
concern,  however,  since  Argentine  corn  is  exported  largely"  to  European 
markets  now  closed  to  overseas  grain.    3y  a  decree  of  September  9,  the 
Grain  Regulating  Board  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  crop  at  the  fixed 
price  of  4.75  pesos  per  100  kilograms  (about  35  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange),  shelled  basis,  on  rail  at  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  if  the  grain  was  sound,  clean,  and  in  export  condition.     Most  of  the 
crop  is  said  to  have  already  been  acquired  by  the  Board.    During  April- 
September  only  41,572,000  bushels  were  exported,  and  the  balance  re- 
maining for  export  and  carry-over  on  October  2S  was  officially  estimated 
at  263,417,000  bushels  as  compared  with  about  50,000,000  bushels  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1939.      Various  methods  for  increasing  domestic  consumption  have 
been  suggested,  such  as  using  unshelled  corn  for  fuel,  feeding  larger 
quantities  to  hogs,  and  using  a  larger  part  of  the  crop  for  the  production 
of  alcohol,  but  it  appears  likely  that  the  carry-over  on  March  31,  1941, 
will  be  large. 
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Plantings  of  corn  for  the  1940—41  crop  are  reported  to  have  "been 
made  under  excellent  conditions,  and  growth  has  "been  good.    ITo  steps  were 
taken  to  reduce  the  acreage,  "but  "because  of  present  marketing  conditions 
some  decrease  is  expected.    This  has  "been  estimated  by  the  trade  at  about 
10  percent.    Most  of  the  corn  is  planted  in  the  three  Provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Santa  Pe,  and  Cordoba,  which  together  accounted  for  91  percent  of 
the  1939-40  crop. 


APlGBITTIITA:    Acreage  and  production  of  corn,  by  Provinces, 

1936-37  to  1939-40 


Province                    j  1936-37 

|  1,000 

•  acres 

Acreage  sown  • 

Buenos  Aires  '  4,860 

Santa  Pe  j  3,707 

Cordoba  i  3,995 

Entre  Bios  i  788 

La  Pampa  :  399 

Santiago  del  Estero  ;  149 

San  Luis  ;  232 

Others  \.  923_. 

Total                                           :  15, 051 

Acreage  harvested  \ 

Buenos  Aires  I  3,590 

Santa  Pe  :  3,246 

Cdordbha  :  2,374 

Entre  Paos  :  6o5 

La  Pampa  j  HI 

'  Santiago  del  Estero  '■  39 

San  Luis  j  104 

Others                                              :  557 

Total  :  10,776 

i  1,000 

Production                                      ;  bushels 

Buenos  Aires  j  129,877 

Santa  Pe  ■  127,181 

Cordoba  \  62,161 

Entre  Pdos  j  9,352 

La  Pampa  :  755 

Santiago  del  Estero  i  519 

San  Luis  I  914 

Others  :  9,388 

Total  j  340,147 

Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


1957-38 


1938-39 


1939-40 


1,000 
acres 


3,884 
4, 511 
579 
451 


36 


1,000 

acres 

5,028 
3,  558 
2,743 
583 
153 
94 
46 

 891 


1,000 
acres 


5,557 
4,428 
5,036 
830 
514 
148 
222 
1,045 


15,518 


17,791 


2,943 
3,062 
301 
435 
36 
45 
3 

483 


3,912 
2,930 
630 

406 


83 
17 
625 


4,231 
3,952 
3,916 
569 
325 
120 
186 
712 


7^308 


3,655 


14,072 


1,000 
bushels 
65,622 
83,009 
5,120 
8,821 
207 
356 


10,000 


1,000 

bushels 


95,384 
65,323 
7,492 
6,165 


1,122 

59 

14,430 


1,000 
bushels 

87,692 
135,553 
148,911 


522 
704 


1,890 
3,100 
17,060 


174,153 


191,435 


408,442 


if.      sje     if,  % 
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CO TIU   -    CTHS2   Z  1 1  e  e  s 

LIVERPOOL  COTTON  EUTUBES 

COMTSACT  SUBSTANTIALLY  CHANGED  .   .  . 

It  is  now  contemplated  that  the  new  emergency  contracts  for  cotton- 
futures  trading  will  take  effect  on  December  2.     These  contracts  will 
adjust  former  practice  so  as  to  meet  the  wartime  need  for  the  dispersal  of 
raw-material  stocks.    Provision  will  "be  made  for  cotton  to  he  tendered  at 
points  other  than  Liverpool,  for  example  ex  certified  warehouse  .Manchester 
or  Salford,  "or  from  other  suitable  places  of  storage  within  a  radius  of  20 
miles  of  Bolton  or  Oldham, 11  as  the  clause  is  reported  to  read.  Sellers 
must  pay  specified  allowances  to  buyers  in  the  case  of  tender  at  points 
other  than  Liverpool. 

Regulation  of  cotton  prices  in  the  American  contract,  which  as 
previously  reported  will  be  based  upon  prices  in  the  United  States  plus 
freight  and  other  import  charges,  is  to  provide  that  prices  be  calcu- 
lated "by  talcing  the  average  of  the  prices  ruling  for  middling  15/13  inch 
staple  in  Galveston,  Houston,  and  New  Orleans,  with  an  adjustment  for  the 
difference  in  value  between  15/16  inch  staple  and  fair  staple  in  Liverpool, 
plus  the  estimated  charges  of  transportation  ana  usual  import  expenses  in 
delivering  cotton  from  these  points  to  warehouse  in  Liverpool,  plus  a  mar- 
gin of  10  percent  of  the  total  figure  of  such  price  and  charges."  1/ 


EMPIRE  COTTON  TRADING 
ACTIVE  AT  LIVERPOOL  .  .  . 

Turnover  in  the  Liverpool  spot  ma,rket  during  the  week  ended  November 
8  again  amounted  to  about  50,000  bales,  according  to  a  late  cable.  Follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  maximum  "basis"  quotations  in  the  spot  market, 
business  became  more  quiet  and  prices  nominal  for  North  and  South  American 
growths  with,  offers  unobtainable.    As  a  result,  the  Controller  decided  to 
offer  additional  "agreement"  cotton.     Commercial  import  buying  of  Ilorth  and 
South  American  remained  paralyzed,  but  steady  business  in  African  for  for- 
ward delivery  and  Indian  11  to  arrive"  continued. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  situation  at  Manchester.    Hone  trade 
remained  small,  except  for  the  encouraging  scale  of  Government  orders. 
Overseas  business  apparently  shows  little  change  in  the  restricted  volume 
to  which  it  lias  shrunk  in  the  past  several  months,  but  somewha-t  increased 
buying  interest  was  reported  from  India,  Egypt,  and  Turkey. 


1/  Erom  text  of  contract  as  per  Manchester  Guardian,  October  10,  1940. 
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DECLINE  IK  BRAZILIAN  COTTON  EXPORTS 
REELECTED  IN  LARGE  STOCKS    . 

Exports  of  Brazilian  cotton  during  the  first  6  months  (March  1  to 
August  3l)  of  the   Southern  Brazil  current  marketing  year  totaled  530,000 
"bales  of  478  pounds  net,  compared  with  987,000  hales  exported  during  a 
similar  period  in  1939,  according  to  a  reoort  from  American  Vice  Consul 
Frederick  J.  Cunningham  at  Sao  Paulo.    The  reduction  is  attributed  to  the 
loss  of  important  European  markets  for  Brazilian  cotton  and  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  shipments  to  the  Orient.    European  markets  now  subject  to  British 
"blockade  restrictions  accounted  for  about  22  percent  of  the  total  exports 
of  981,000  hales  in  1939-40  (August-July)  and  nearly  45  percent  of  the 
total  exports  in  1938-39  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


BRAZIL:     Cotton  exports  "by  countries  of  destination, 

1935-36  to  1939-40 
 (In  bales  of  478  pounds  net)  


Country  of 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

destination 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

hales 

bales 

hales 

hales 

hales 

United  Ejinsuoiii  . 

201 

273 

203 

229 

296 

136 

245 

204 

406 

219 

214 

297 

508 

338 

70 

8 

17 

11 

214 

158 

65 

60 

88 

177 

56 

Italy   

27 

52 

16 

76 

27 

31 

30 

21 

48 

38 

37 

33 

27 

32 

22 

a/ 

0 

0 

11 

3 

11 

24 

30 

14 

52 

8 

23 

23 

31 

1 

Other  countries  . 

;  4 

27 

16 

33 

39 

Total   

743 

1,081 

1,147 

1,609 

981 

Compiled  from  official 

Brazilian 

sources. 

a/  Less  than  500 

hales. 

Stocks  of 

cot  ton 

in  Brazil 

on  August 

31,  1940, 

were  estimated  at 

830,000  hales,  of  which  692,000  hales  were  in  Sao  Paulo.     Since  the  carry- 
over of  last  year's  crop  was  negligible  and  the  picking  season  in  Northern 
Brazil  didn't  begin  until  September,  the  above  figures  represent  mainly 
cotton  from  the  Southern  Brazil  1940  crop  still  available  for  export  and 
domestic  requirements.     On  the  basis  of  the  mill-consumption  rate  in  1939 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for  October  28,  1940),  cotton  mills  in 
Southern  Brazil  may  be  expected  to  absorb  about  195,000  bales  of  the  ex- 
isting stocks  and  about  50,000  bales  of  Northern  Brazilian  cotton  by  the 
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end  of  the  marketing  year,  February  28,  1941.     The  exportable  surplus 
from  the  crop  now  being  picked  in  Northern  Brazil  is  expected  to  be 
roughly  500,000  bales,  making  an  estimated  total  of  1,135,000  bales  of 
the  1940-41  Brazilian  crop  available  for  export  after  August  31,  1940. 

Export  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  China  have 
been  maintained  at  a  fairly  high  level  since  the  new  crop  of  Southern 
Brazil  entered  the  market  in  April,  although  the  movement  to  Japan  to 
date  has  been  considerably  less  than  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
1939.    Exports  to  Canada  have  been  heavy  since  the  early  part  of  July  of 
this  year  and  may  reach  100,000  bales  during  1940-41  compared  with  5,000 
to  10,000  bales  annually  in  recent  years. 

Recent  statements  by  Brazilian  officials  suggest  that  the  1940 
cotton  crop  in  Southern  Brazil  may  reach  1,476,000  bales  instead  of  the 
1,367,000  bales  previously  reported.    Nearly  1,353,000  bales  had  been 
classified  by  September  21,  1940,  and  the  cotton  was  of  much,  better  qual- 
ity than  in  1939.    More  than  85  percent  of  the  cotton  graded  between 
March  1  and  August  31,  1940,  was  of  Type  5  (similar  to  American  strict 
middling)  or  better,  compared  with  74  percent  for  the  corresponding  per- 
iod in  1959.     The  increased  yield  and  better  quality  were  both  attributed 
to  favorable  weather  during  the  past  few  months. 

An  early  estimate  indicated  a  1940-41  production  of  715,000  bales 
in  Northern  Brazil  compared  with  530,000  bales  in  1939-40.    About  53,000 
bales  of  this  cotton  were  consumed  by  Sao  Paulo  mills  in  1939  and  approxi- 
mately 150,000  bales  by  the  mills  in  Northern  Brazil. 

Prices  of  Brazilian  were  at  relatively  high  levels  during  the 
early  months  of  1940  but  followed  a  downward  trend  from  the  early  part  of 
May  until  the  end  of  August,     Some  recovery  was  noted  during  the  month 
of  September  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Average  monthly  spot  quotations  for  Type  5  cotton  at  Sao  Paulo, 

March  to  September  194-0 

_*  "_  Month  Cents  per  pound  a/  Month  Cents  per  pound  a/ 

March   9.62  July   5.74 

April   8.79  August    6.45 

May   7.38  September  lb/.  6.38 

June   6.62  September  30  b/  6,95 

a/  Calculated  from  the  original  quotations  in  milreis  per  arroba  (15 
kilos).     Combination  exchange  rate  for  each  month  found  by  weighting 
the  average  official  rate  at  3  and  free-market  rate  at  7, 
b/  Calculated  at  average  August  exchange  rate. 
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COTTON  C-O'TTT-  III  GUATEMALA  ENCOURAGED 
BY  DCME3TIC-MILL  INDUSTRY  

The  lQ^Q-lto  Guatemala  cotton  crop,  estimated  by  Guatemalan  trace 
sources  at  about  %500  "bales,  represents  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
5»4Q0  "bales  required  annually  "by  the  three  domestic  cotton  mills,  accord- 
ing to  American  Vice  Consul  Kathleen  Molesworth  at  Guatemala  City.  In 
addition  to  absorbing  the  entire  domestic  crop,  the  mills  import  small 
cuantities  of  both  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn.     These  mills  spin  yarn  for 
native  Indian  ^reavers  as  well  as  apart  of  the  yam  required  by  their  own 
weaving  sections.     Their  finished  goofs  output  is  made  up  chiefly  of  sheet- 
ings, drills,  denims')  and  various  other  types  of  cheap  cotton  -oods  that 
enjoy  a  good  demand  in  Guatemalan  markets. 

The  principal  co  t ton— growing  region  of  Guatemala  is  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  country  in  the  vicinities  of  Mazatehengc  and  of  RetalhUleu, 
villi e  very  small  quantities  of  low— quality  cotton  are  produced,  on  the  At- 
lantic side  near  Jutiapa*    The  rhite  cotton  usually  grades  middling  to 
good  middling  and  has  an  average  staple  length  of  6/8  to  1  inch.     The  brown 
cotton,  originally  brought  from  Peru,  is  a  short-staple  variety  with  a  lo Tv- 
er tensile  strength  but  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  for  certain  native  weav- 
ing -hen  mixed  frith  the  white  fiber.     Cotton  is  usually  planted  in  March 
and  April  and  picked  from  January  to  March  of  the  following  year.     The  most 
serious  insect  pests  are  the  swarms  of  locusts  that  strip  the  fields  in 
some  years.    Damage  by  boll  weevil  and  other  pests  is  usually  small.  Local 
cotton  firms  and  large  growers  estimate  production  since  1935-36  as  fol- 
lows: 

GUATEMALA:     Cotton  production  1935—36  to 
(in  bales  of  ^73  pounds  net) 

1935-  36    U90        19^3-^9   2,300 

1936- 37   700       i9~9-!-:-o   3,500 

1937-  38    i,>!-oo       i9);-o-Hi  3,500-^,200 

Haricot ton  imports  have  increased  in  recent  years,  totaling  2,672 
bales  in  197,9-40  (August-July),  2,213  hales  of  which  were 'American, 
bales  Hicaraguan,  and  2l6  bales  Peruvian.    In  prior  years,  however,  a  much 
greater  portion  cane  from  Nicaragua  because  of  more  favorable  prices  and 
exchange  rates.    Imported  cotton  is  eomoosed  largely  of  good  mid  "ling  and 
strict  low  middling  cotton  of  about  1-1 /l 6  inch  staple.    Native  and  Ifica- 
raguan  producers  usually  supply  the  needs  of  the  Guatemalan  mills  fq'r  the 
lower  grad.es.    There  are  no  restrictions  on  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  no 
exchange-control  measures  in  effect.     There  is  a  high  protective  duty, 
however,  on  imported  cotton  goods.    Prices  -•aid  to  local  growers  by  mill 
owners  are  kept  sufficiently  high  to  encourage  further  expansion  of  -pro- 
duction.    Farmers  sell  their  unginned  cotton  to  buyers  at  local  railroad 
points  or  at  one  of  thi  three  gins  in  Guatemala. 
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COTTON i  S-oot  prices  per  -oound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 
 November  S,  I9jjO »  r'ith  comparisons 


De  scription 


Sept. 

25  a7 


October 


11 


IS 


November 


Cents 


American  - 

Middling  .... 

Low  Middling 
Egyptian  ( 3|illy  Good  Fair 

Giza  7  

Uppers  

Brazilian  (Fair 

Wo  rth  ,  

Sao  Paulo  . . . 
Indian  — 

Broach  (Fully  Good)  - 

Central  Provinces  (Superfine 

Oornra  No.  1  (Fine)-  .. 

Sind  (Fine)  ~   

Peruvian  (Good)-  Sanguis 


Compiled  from  the  Weekly 
and  the  Ner;  York  Cotton  E 


1^79 

I. 4.12 

22,22 
21.92 

II.  70 
lU.20 

11.17 
11.02 
10. 87 
11.71 

.117.22 


Cents 

13.77 
13.10 

22.07 
20.93 

12.85 
13.35 

10.53 
11.19 
10.23 
11.12 

16.5)4 


Cents: Cents 


Cent  s 


G  ent  s 


Cents 


13.1+0:13.63 
12.73:12.96 

• 

21.70:21.99 
20.511:20. si 
i 

12.63 

13.13 


10.  Ui 
11.07 
10.11 
11.00 
16.17 


13.37 


10 

11 

10 


60 

25 
30 


13  .,79 
13,11 

22.10 
20.93 

13.01 
13 . 52 

10.72 

11.37 
10.  Ul 


r 

13- 

22 
21 

12 

13 


70 
03 

17 
01 

93 


10 
11.31+ 
10.38 


13.  SO 
13.13 

22.19 

21.0S 

13.11 
13.62 

10.93 

11.59 
IO.63 


11.19 
16.U0 


ae  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  Ltd. 


Circular  of 

change  Dailjr  Report.     Quotations  converted  from 
sterling  at  official  rates,    a/  Wednesday's  -srice.     Exchange  closed  from 
September  2b  to  September  30,  inclusive. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exp&rts  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
193S-39.  and  lQ^q-Uo,  and  August  1  to  November  7,  1939.  and  I9U0  a/ 


(Punaing  hales) 

Country  to 

t 
• 

Year  endc 

1  July  31 

:     Aug.  1 

to  Nov. 

7 

vhich  creoorted 

* 
• 

1Q3S-39  ; 

1939-Ho 

!  1939 

:  19U0 

:l 

,000  hales: 

1,000  hales 

'1,000  hale 

s 

:  1,000 

hales 

Continental  Europe   

• 
• 

'  kjn  i 

1,792  ! 

2,019 
2,^7S 

693 

sso 

:  252 

Total  Europe   

Other  countries   

1 
1 

2,270  ! 
905  ! 

393  : 

H,L!-97  ! 
960  ! 
'990  , 

1.573 
245  1 

"  226 

I  330 

31 

36 

Total   

3,56S  ! 
215  ! 

6,^7  i 

:  2,044 
\           9S  j 

397 
17 

0  : 

Total,  excluding  lintersi 

ft 

.  -   • 

3,353  ! 

i 

l,94S  i 

3S0 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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TOBACCO 

LOW  IHDIAH  FLTJE-CUPJSI)  TOBACCO  CROP 
BASIS  POP,  EXPANSION  III  1941  .   .  . 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1940  flue- cured  tobacco  crop  in  India 
amounted  to  about  35.5  million  pounds,   as  compared  with  4&,  1  million  har- 
vested in  1939,"  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  Consulate  at  Cal- 
'cutta.    Approximately  34  million  pounds  of  the  crop  were  produced  in  the 
Gunter  district,  1.3  million  in  Mysore  State,  and  0.2  million  in  scattered 
areas  such  as  Bombay,  United  Provinces,  and  Sind.     The  production  of  Mysore 
'State  was  about  half  of  the  1939  crop,  end  of  poor  quality.     The  average 
price  of  Guntur  flue-cured  from  the  1940  harvest  was  5.75  annas  (10.75 
cents)  per  pound.    Although  this  pri  ?e  was  reduced,  by  the  inferior  qual- 
ity of  the  crop,  from  6.5  annas  (12.25  cents)  established  early  in  the 
season,  it  was  still  much  higher  than  the  1939  price  of  4  annas  (8.7  cents) 
per  pound.     In  view  of  the  short  crop  in  1940  and  the  strong  wartime  de- 
mand from  the  United  Kingdom,  •  plans  are  being  made  to  increase  the  1941 
flue-cured  area  of  India  to  130,000  or  140,000  acres.     This  would  compare 
with  the  record  area  of  103,200  acres  harvested  in  1959.     It.  is  planned 
fufcthc r  to  extend  the  planting  (and  consequently  the  crop)  of  flue-cured 
in  Bi-  ar,  the  United  Provinces,   and  Baroda.     The  Mysore  crop  is  also  ex- 
pected to  be  larger  in  1941. 

There  have  been  no  special  developments  in  the  field  of  cigarette 
manufacture  in  India,  except  expansion  in  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  ex- 
isting factories  tc  meet  the  upward  trend  in  consumption.     One  manufac- 
turer began  the  experimental  planting  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  1939  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  600  pounds  per  acre  from  10  acres.     This  year  the 
experiment  is  being  extended  and  50  acres  will  be  planted.     The  producer 
is  also  experimenting  with  the  new  cigarette  blends,  using  locally-grown 
Virginia,  Burley,  and  Turkish  tobacco  and  some  imported  tobacco  of  the 
same  types.    Thesj  experiments  are  doubtless  a  reaction  to  the  Indian 
embargo  on  American  cigarettes,  and  they  represent  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  substitute  for  the  American  product.     It  is  said  that  a  growing  number 
of  smokers  in  India  prefer  American- type  cigarettes.     India  normally  im- 
ports about  3  or  4  million  pounds  of  American  leaf,  tobacco  annually  for 
use  in  the  cigarette  industry.    Although  the  current  trade  data  are 
reported  only  in  value,  it  is  probable  that,  leaf  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1940  have  been  higher  than  usual,;  as  Indian  cigarette  manufac- 
turers are  said  to  be  building  up  surplus  stocks  against  wartime  shortage. 

'Exports  of  Indian  tobacco  during  the  first  half  of  1939  amounted 
to  about  32  million  pounds,  but  because  of  higher  local  prices,   the  1940 
exports  may  be  slightly  less  than  last  year.     The  1939  figures  show  that 
11.2  million  pounds  of  Indian  leaf  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  9.9  million  to  China.     In  the  first  half  of  1940,  shipments  of  flue- 
cured  leaf  to  China  are  reliably  reported  to  have  been  only  5.9  million 
poun\s,  reduced  probably  by  a  strong  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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a  local  price  structure  out  of  line  with  the  situation  in  China.     It  is 
believed  that  fTue-cured  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  shrinkage  in  exports  to  China,  and  probably  exceeded  15 
million  pounds  during  the  first  half  of  1940. 


INCREASED  EXPORTS  OF  CUBAN  LEAF 

PARTLY  OFFSET  DECLINE  IN  CIGAR  EXPORTS  .   .  . 

The  loss  of  European  markets  for  Cuban  cigars,  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1940,  was  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  Cuban 
leaf  tobacco,  according  to  data  from  the  American  Consulate  at  Eabana.  The 
value  of  Cuban  leaf  exports  during  the  period  increased  in  relative  import- 
ance from  78  percent  to  91  percent  of  the  total  value  of  tobacco  exports; 
meanwhile,  the  value  of  cigar  exports  declined  from  22  percent  to  8  percent 
of  the  whole.    Total  tobacco  exports  for  the  1940  period  were  valued  at 
9.6  million  dollars  compared  with  10. 7  million  in  the  19-39  neriod.  The 
Cuban  tobacco  trade  has  been  saved  from  a  more  drastic  decline  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  during  the  -oast  2  years  has  imported  Cuban  tobacco 
in  greater  quantities  and  at  higher  values.    For  many  years  the  United 
States  has  been  the  most  important  market  for  Cuban  tobacco.    Exports  of 
Cuban  leaf  to  this  country  from  January  to  September  1940  were  maintained 
at  a  little  above  last  year's  level,  amounting  to  over  11.6  million  pounds, 
or  53  percent  of  the  total  leaf  experts.    Exports  of  cigars  to  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period  were  increased  by  17.5  percent.    There  was  also 
some  improvement  during  the  period  in  exports  to  Spain  and  several  South 
American  countries.    Exports  to  Spain  are  not  available  in  quantity,  but 
the  value  amounted  to  approximately  1.5  million  dollars,  or  double  that  of 
the  1939  period. 


CUBA:     Exports  of  tobacco  to  the  United  States,  and  total, 


Type 

-              -i  —  >      —  — — 

United  States 

Total  , 

■"■  07'Q 
—  *s  *- 

1940 

4.  «7  O  •>  • 

1940 

Wrap-toe  r   

Filler   

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

439 
1,471 
6,370 
2,322 

453 
1,453 
7,170 
■  2,567 

443  , 
10,814  . 
6,937  . 
2,867 

471 
.11,392 
.7,341 
2,716 

Stemmed  leaf   

Scrap   

Total  for  9  months 
Cigars   

11,602 

11 , 643 

21,111 

21 ,920 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

1,716 
79 

'  2,017 
67 

23 , 235 
17,091 

;  9,653 
17,207 

Smoking  tobacco  .... 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

508 

715 

14,511 

5,653 

Compiled  from  reports,  Comision  Nacional  de  Propaganda  y  Defensa  del 
Tobaco  Habano . 
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HEAVY  CUBAN  VEC-ETlBLE  CBOPS  LIKELY; 
EXFOEES  TO  UxTITED  STATES  SEDUCED  .  .  . 

Growing  conditions  in  Cu"ba  have  been  good  thus  far  in  the  current 
season  and  the  eavly  crop  of  winter  vegetables  is  expected  to  be  as  large 
as  that  of  last  year,  despite  somewhat  reduced  acreage  in  certain  vege- 
tables, according  to  a,  report  from  American  Consul  Harold  S.  Jewell  at 
Havana.     Last  sea-son  excessive  rainfall  and  winds  reduced  the  early  crop 
appreciably.    This  year  the  early  tomato  crop  is  expected  to  be  fully  as 
large  as  that  of  1939,  and  exports  of  300,000  lugs  (of  about  32  pounds 
each)  up  to  mid- January  are  being  anticipated.     Late  tomato  acreage  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year.    Whether  exports  will  reach  the  total  of 
1,400,000  lugs  shipped  between  mid-January  and  April  in  1940  will  depend 
largely  upon  winter  weather  in  Cuba  and  demand  conditions  in  the  United 
States.    Last  season  Cuban  vegetable  exports  reached  a  record  high  of 
110  million  pounds,  chiefly  because  damage  from  freezing  in  late  January 
very  substantially  reduced  the  Elorida  crop.     This  season,  with  more 
normal  supplies  from  Florida  being  anticipated,  shipments  are  likely  to 
be  reduced,  although  increased  purchasing  power  in  the  United  Ste-tes  may 
tend  to  offset  this  somewhat. 

CUBA:    Exports  of  fresh  vegetables  to  the  United  Stages, 
November-September,  1937-38  to  1939-40 


 Vegetable          ■  1937-33  I  1938-39  1  1939-40 

:  1,000  pounds  ;  1,000  pounds  ;  1.000  pounds 

Tomatoes                       ;  54,093  I  44,537  :  77,989 

Eggplant                       I  6,934  i  5,433  j  6,495 

Peppers                         ":  3,889  :  1,851  6,639 

Okra                             :  1,874  •  2,064  :  1,789 

Lima  beans                   :  7,334  ■  4,555  7,330 

Cucumbers                    :  2,184  \  2,414  2,515 

Potatoes                       •  1,292  \  834  ]  4,731 

Others                          \_  763  j  585  j  2,593 


Total   j  78,413  62,090  \  109,881 


American  Consulate,  Habana. 

The  acreage  in  peppers,  cucumbers,  and  potatoes  is  estimated 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  1939,  and  the  new  crops  are  expected  to 
equal  the  record  supplies  of  last  year.     The  acreage  in  lima  beans  is 
somewhat  smaller,  but  a  larger  crop  is  expected  because  of  improved 
growing  conditions.     Eggplant  acreage  has  not  been  increased,  but  heavier 
yields  axe  being  anticipated. 
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Dry  weather  prevailed  in  certain  Cuban  winter-vegetable  areas 
during  the  early  fall  planting  period,  but  late  rains  fell  in  these  re- 
gions during  September  and  October.    Unlike  lact  year  when  rain  damage 
was  widespread,  only  in  isolated  areas  have  rains  been  sufficient  to  ma- 
terially injure  the  crops.     Beneficial  rains,  warm  days  and  cool  nights, 
and  the  absence  of  high  winds  have  marked  the  current  growing  season  thus 
far,  and,  as  a  result,  the  crops    generally  are  reported  to  be  in  excellent 
condition. 

Negligible  loss  of  seed  tomato  beds  occurred  in  1940  compared  with 
very  material  loss  reported  in  the  previous  season.    Preliminary  esti- 
mates indicate  that  plantings  for  the  early  crop  are  below  those  of  last 
year,  but  production  is  expected  to  be  as  heavy  as  in  1939.    Exoorts  to  the 
United  States  from  the  early  crop  in    1939  amounted  to  about  300,000  lugs 
of  which  49,000  lugs  were  shipped  in  November,  182,000  in  December,  and 
70,000  lugs  early  in  January.     The  total  early  movement  in  1940  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.     The  first  shipment  went  forward  early 
in  November.     The  quality  of  early  tomatoes  is  reported  as  very  good,  while 
dry  weather  in  certain  areas  has  tended  to  reduce  sizes  somewhat. 

At  present  the  late  crop,  which  is  harvested  after  the  middle  of 
January,  is  being  set  out.    Weather  conditions  in  the  Province  of  Santa 
Clara  (now  known  as  Las  Villas) ,  where  most  of  the  olantings  have  taken 
place,  are  reported  as  favorable.    Exports  from  the  late  crop  are  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  900,000  lugs  (compared  with  1,422,000  lugs  last  season) 
provided  Florida  supplies  are  normal.    Under  these  conditions  total  exports 
should  be  around  1,200,000  lugs  for  the  season.     If  extensive  damage  oc- 
curs in  producing  areas  outside  of  Cuba  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
last  year,  it  is  possible  that  the  season's  movement  may  total  1,700,000 
lugs. 

A  larger  acreage  of  Cuban  peppers  is  reported  as  a  result  of  the 
good  market  existing  last  season.    During  November  and  December  last  year, 
exports  totaled  1,755  crates,  and  shipments  this  season  are  expected 
to  be  at  about  the  same  level.    Mature  peppers  are  now  available  in  Cuba. 
The  eggplant  crop  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year's,  but  exports 
are  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  the  1939-40  total*     Sarly  shipments  of 
eggplant  have  already  taken  place.    About  550  acres  have  been  planted  to 
cucumbers  compared  with  450  acres  last  winter.     This  crop  is  produced 
chiefly  on  the  Isle  of  Pines.    Supplies  this  season  are  heavier,  but  ex- 
ports will  be  determined  by  United  States  market  conditions. 

Small  shipments  of  lima  beans  to  the  United  States  were  made  early 
in  the  month.    Acreage  this  year  is  below  that  of  1939,  but  the  crop  is 
in  much  better  condition.     Last  winter  fumigation  of  experts  was  begun  and 
will  be  continued  this  year.    In  addition,  cooling  facilities  have  been 
installed  in  packing  plants  to  prevent  discoloration  of  the  beans  be- 
cause of  heating  after  the  vegetable  is  packed.    Accordingly,  considerable 
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improvement  in  the  quality  and  condition  of  exports  is  expected.     The  okra 
acreage  is  about  the  same  as  in  1939,  and  exports  are  expected  to  he  around 
the  level  of  the  previous  season. 


GERMAN  APPIE  CROP 
REQUISITION!)  .   .  . 

Regulation  of  the  distribution  of  the  194-0  German  Apple  crop  hy  the 
Central  Marketing  Association  of  the  German  Horticultural  Industry, was 
effected  by  an  order  dated  September  25,  according  to  information  received 
by  the  Office  cf  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  order  includes  all 
imported  apples  in  the  possession  of  German  importers  and  distributors  and 
also  applies  to  all  apples  imported  from  that  date  as  soon  as  they  enter 
German  customs  territory,    noncommercial  growers,  provided  they  do  not 
sell  direct  to  consumers,  are  free  to  dispose  of  their  crops  as  they  see 
fit. 

Under  this  scheme,  the  fruit  is  distributed  to  the  trade  through 
district  distributing .  of  f ices,-  and  each  retailer  shares  ona  pro-rata 
basis.     The  Central  Marketing  Association  specifies  the  quantity  of  apples 
that  is  available  for  sale  to  consumers  in  the  various  districts  over 
weekly  or  monthly  periods.     Preference  in  the  distribution  of  the  fruit 
will  be  given  to  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  nursery  homes,-  and  to  large 
families.  . 

This  regulation  is  apparently  the  result  cf  the  short , 1940  German 
apple  crop.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  21,  1940.)  The 
severe  winter  in  1939-40  die  considerable  damage  to  fruit  trees.  ,  This 
damage,   together  with  unfavorable  weather  during  parts  of  the  1940  growing 
season  and' the  fact  that  1S40  is  a  so-called  "offyear,"  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  what  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  a  recent  press  interview 
called,  a  "real"  crop  failure.     Sine?  fruit  surpluses  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries are  also  reduced,  this  deficiency . cannot  be  made  up  through,  imports. 
Oversea  fruit,  of  course,  is  not  expected  to  be  available  to  German  con- 
sumers this  winter. 

■    ;      The  1939  crop,  which  was  the  heaviest  since  1933  when  production 
statistics  were  begun,  was  an  important  source  of  food  supply  last  year. 
Since  they  were  not  rationed,  consumers  have  increased  their  purchases 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  limitations 
placed  on  the  consumption  of  other  products.     In  fact,  consumption  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  rose  very  sharply  during  the  1939-40  season  and  has 
been  estimated  at  about  three  times  the  normal  volume.       >  , 
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AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  AMD  P3AB 
MARK3TIIJG  PLAITS  

The  Australian  Government's  scheme  for  acquiring  and  marketing  the 
1940  crop  of  apples  and  pears  has  not  proved  to  he  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  certain  revisions  in  the  scheme  are  expected  for  the  1941  season,  ac- 
cording to  reports  reaching  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
The  Government's  scheme  was  designed  to  assist  growers,  since  the  reduction 
in  fresh-fruit  exports  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  precipitated  a  serious 
marketing  situation  during  the  past  season.    As  hostilities  are  expected 
to  continue  into  the  1941  season,  the  Government  plans  to  continue  its 
assistance . 

Marketing  of  the  1940  crop 

The  Commonwealth  Government  acquired  the  1940  Australian  apple  and 
pear  crops  as  from  March  1,  1940,  making  advances  to  growers  against  the 
eventual  aggregate  realization  of  the  crop  so  acouired.    These  advances 
were  made  to  growers  in  relation  to  their  individual  assessed  crops  in  or- 
der:    (a)  to  assist  in  financing  orchard  operations;  and  (b)  to  finance 
harvesting  and  marketing  operations.     The  advance  was  fixed  at  2  shillings 
(32  cents)  per  bushel  on  apples  and  3  shillings  (48  cents)  per  bushel  on 
pears  for  75  percent  of  the  full  crop  assessment,  which  had  been  made  in 
January  1940.    Two  thirds  of  the  advances  were  paid  on  January  31  and  the 
balance  later  in  the  season.    An  additional  1  shilling  (16  cents)  was  paid 
for  fruit  of  a  prescribed  quality. 

The  results  of  the  pear  and  apnle  acquisition  scheme  up  to  May  31, 
as  released  by  the  Australian  Government,  are  as  follows: 

Apples  Pears 
1,000  bushels 

Assessed  crop  on  trees  at  start  of  season  ....  13,120  1,672 

Qualified  for  Commonwealth  advance                          9,561  958 

Fruit  acquired                                                             6,830  678 

Sold  to  May  31  on  fresh- fruit  market                       1,405  230 

Shipped  overseas                                                         1,437  125 

The  Government  had  paid  growers  a  total  of  AL1,021,170  ($3,300,000), 
up  to  July  30.      The  system  of  advances  to  growers  based  upon  assessments 
did  net  prove  a  satisfactory  means  of  paying  for  the  crop  from  the  Govern- 
ment 's  point  of  view.    Unseasonable  weather  during  the  growing  period  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  volume  of  ap-ples  and  pears  of  commercial  quality. 
As  a  consequence,  a  recent  press  release  reports  that  the  Government  ex- 
pended AL2,912,000  ($9,400,000)  instead  of  a  planned  outlay  of  AL1, 600,000 
($5,165,000). 

Luring  the  1940  season,  Australian  exports  of  apples  and  pears  were 
only  about  35  percent  of  the  average  pre-war  movement. 
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Plans  for  marketing  the  1941  crop 

At  a  conference  of    Government  representatives  and  members  of  the 
fruit  industry  held  at  Canberra  in  July  to  consider  plans  for  marketing  the 
new  crop,  the  following  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Australian  Agri- 
cultural Council: 

1.  That  the  principle  be  agreed  to  that  some  central 
authority  \e  granted  ownership  of  the  fruit,  subject  to  the  prepa- 
ration by  the  conference  of  a  scheme  satisfactory  to  a  majority 

of  the  States; 

2.  That  the  basis  of  acquisition  shall  have  regard  to 
ccsts  of  production,  with,  consideration,  so  far  as  practical,  to 
special  disabilities; 

3.  That  varieties  of  applets  and  pears  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  commercial  value; 

4.  That  the  acquisition  scheme  shall  provide:     (a)  for 
adequate  payment  for  all  apples  and  pears  of  approved  quality, 
excluding  only  varieties  considered  noncommercial;  (b)  for  ap- 

;  propriate  differentiation  between  varietal  groups,  but  that  no 
distinction  be  made  against  fruit  that  lias  qualified  as  to  qual- 
ity but  that  is  not  required  to  be  delivered; 

5.  That  provision  be  made  out  of    Government  funds  for  the 
elimination,  or  reworking  of  trees  of  noncommercial  varieties; 

6.  That  the  present  Apple  and  Pear  Marketing  Board  be 
retained  as  the  Federal  authority  to  control  the  1941  crops;  and 

7.  That  provision  for  payments,  or  advances,  be  arranged 

so  as  to  enable  growers  to .  finance-  p reduction  and  harvesting  costs, 
and  that  part  of  such  advances  .be  prorated  on  an  acreage  basis. 

The  scheme  finally  accepted  was  substantially  that  outlined  above, 
although  some  alterations  were  made.     The  Government  announced  that  a 
final  decision  had  been  reached  regarding  the  apple  crop  but  that  certain 
difficulties  had  been  encountered  regarding  pears  *    Public  announcement  of 
the  terms  of  the  1941  scheme  is  to  be  made  after  certain  negotiations  with 
State  Governments  have  been  completed. 

%    Expansion  of  cold-storage  space  to  store  fruit  in  1940  is  expected 
to  get  under  way  shortly.    The  expectation  of  a  lajrger  crop  during  1941  and 
of  reduced  exports  are  the  causes  for  the  proposed  expansion. 
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HALE  CANADIAN  APPLE  EXPORTS 

M0?E  TO  UNITED  STATES  .   .   .    .   .  . 

Canadian  exports  of  apples  during  the  1940-41  season  are  expected 
to  "be  around  1,200,^00  oozes  (of  1  "bushel)  or  about  30  percent  of  the  pre- 
vious season's  movement,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Agricultural 
Attache  C.  C.  Taylor  at  Ottawa.     Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  if  any, 
i-dll  be  very  small,  but  exports  to  other  markets  mil  show  substantial 
increases.  I 


CANADA;    Apple  exports,  1937-38  to  1940-41 


Destinati  on 

;     1937-38  i 

1938-39  ; 

1939-40 

1940-41 

;     Million  ' 

Million  \ 

Million 

Million 

•  bushels 

bushels  • 

bushels 

bushels 

7.45 

3.60 

0 

.05 

.12  : 

0.65 

.  i.u 

.13 

.35 

.06 

.04 

.05 

.40 

:  .72 

.05 

.04 

 :  .02 

:  .02 

.05 

.04 

•  .02 

:  "'  .03 

.05 

:  .04 

0 

.01 

5.46 

4.02 

1.20 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Estimated. 

b/  From  British  Columbia.    _c  /  Including  Egypt. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  estimated  at  around  650,000 
bushels,  mostly  boxed  apples  from  British  Columbia.     Early  in  November 
these  shipments,,  which  amounted  to  about  400,000  bushels,  had  been  chief- 
ly Jonathans  and  this  movement  was  nearly  completed.     In  the  last  week  of 
October,  only  about  100,000  "boxes  of  this  variety  remained  in  British  Col- 
umbia to  be  marketed.    The  October  19  report  of  the  British  Columbia  Eruit 
Board  shows  that  536,519  boxes  of  Jonathans  out  of  804,598  boxes  remained 
unsold,  but  these  figures  include  between  250,000  and  300,000  boxes  of  "C" 
grade  Jonathans,  which  were  left  on  the  trees.     It  is  now  claimed  that  the 
Erait  Board's  estimate  of  production  is  too  high. 

Increased  exports  are  also  expected  to  South  America  and  South 
Africa.     3ecause  of  reduced  apple  supplies  in  eastern  Provinces ,  British 
Columbia  is  expected  to  market  a  larger  volume  of  fruit  in  Canada.  Present 
estimates  of  British  Columbia  shipments  to  eastern  Canada  are  about 
3,500,000  boxes,  compared  with  2,621,000  boxes  in  1939-40. 
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Disposition  of  the  Canadian  apple  crop  in  1940-41,  compared  v/ith 
utilization  in  previous  seasons,  is  now  estimated  as  follows: 


CA1IADA:     Utilization  of  the  apple  crop,  average  1934-35 
to  1938-39,  annual  1939-40  and  1940-41 


Utilization 

Average 
1934-55  to 
1933-39 

1939-40 

1940—41  ay 

Million 
"bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Commercial  production  

14.1 

,;b>:  6.5 

17.4 
4.0 
5.6 

11.6 
3.3 

1.9 
5.7 

0 

6.8 

b/  1.0 

6.6 

.5 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Estimated,    b/  Dumped  or  fed  to  livestock. 


T,m?i2IME  COITTHOL  MEASU2ES  - 
FRUITS  Ai©  VEGETABLES  .  .  . 

United  Kingdom 

September  2,  1940  -    Imports  of  citric  acid  made  subject  to 
license. 

September  24,  1940  -  Shipments  of  fresh  fruit  from  Ireland, 
excepting  damsons  and  wild  fru.it,  made  subject  to  individual  licenses 
from  the' .Ministry  of  Food, 

October  9,  1940  -      .Licenses  to  import  fresh  limes  from  Dominion 
and  Colonial  sources-  granted  to  previous  importers  on  the  basis  of  100 
percent  of  imports  during  the  year  ended   August  51,  1939. 

October  9,  1940  -       Importers  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  from  the 
British  tvest  Indies  who  wished  to  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  panels 
of  agents  appointed  to  sell  shipments  of  these  fruits  consigned  to  the 
Ministry  of  Eood  were  required  to  apply  not  la.ter  than  October  21.  Appli- 
cants were  required  to  submit  details  of  imports  for  the  3  years  prior  to 
August  31,  1939. 

ITovenber  4,  1940  -  The  following  maximum  prices  were  put  into 
effect:  Onions  4.5d.  (about  7.5  cents)  per  pound;  lemons  6. 5d- (about 
11  cents). 
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SPANISH  PICKLED-OLIVE 
PRODUCTION  3EL0W  LAST  YEAR  .   .  . 

The  preliminary  forecast  of  the  1940-41  Spanish  pickled-olive 
production  is  16,800  short  tons,  of  which  5,800  tons  are  expected  to  be 
Queens  and  the  remainder  Manzanillas.    The  estimate  is  only  50  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  production,  which  was  33,600  tons,  bit  is  more 
than  tiidce  as  large  as  the  poor  crop  of  1938.    The  estimated  production 
in  1939  was  19,200  tons  of  Queens  and  14,400  tons  of  Manzanillas,  as  com- 
pared with  3,000  short  tons  of  Queens  and  4,500  of  Manzanillas  in  1938. 


PICKLED  OLIVES:  Production  in  Seville  District  of  Spain, 
  1929-1940 


Year 

Queens 

Manzanillas 

Total 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1929  

49,900 

■  23,800 

73,700 

1930  

600 

j  4,900 

5,500 

1931  

■  ■  24,300 

|  12,400 

36,700 

1932  

8,800 

:  21,800 

30,600 

1933  

15,500 

14,600 

30,100 

1934  

15 , 200 

17,000 

32,200 

1935  

13,000 

19,000 

32,000 

1936  

7,000 

9,500 

16 , 500 

1937  

31,900 

19,300 

51,200 

1938  

5,000 

4,500 

7,500 

1939  a/  . 

19,200 

14,400 

33,600 

1940  b/ 

5,800 

11,000 

16,800 

Average: 

1929-1938. . 

18,840 

16,120 

54,960 

1934-1938. . 

14,020 

13,860 

27 , 880 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Preliminary  estimate,    b/  Preliminary  forecast. 


Growing  conditions  in  the  Seville  district  during  the  season  are 
reported  to  have  "been  rather  unsatisfactory.    This  year's  crop  of  olives 
followed  one  of  the  largest  in  recent  years  and  a  lighter  set  of  fruit 
was  to  be  expected.     Considerable  fly  damage  occurred  to  the  Queen  olives 
this  year,  with  some  estimates  of  damage  running  as  high  as  60  percent. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Queens  will  be 
of  suitable  quality  and  grade  for  excort  to  the  United  States.  Manzan- 
illas also  suffered  from  fly  damage ,  but  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  the 
percentage  suitable  for  exoort  to  the  United  States  will  be  much  larger. 

The  estimated  carry-over  of  the  1939-40  production  on  November  1 
was  2,900  short  tons  of  first-quality  Queens  and  about  5,700  of  second 
quality.     The  apparent  supply  of  Queens  of  all  qualities  available  dur- 
ing the  1940-41  season  is,  therefore,  14,400  short  tons  with  considerably 
less  than  that  quantity  being  suitable  for  export  to  the  United  States. 
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No  estimate  of  old-crop  Manzanillas  on  hand  on  November  1  is  available  at 
this  time.     In  May,  however,  stocks  ••'ere  said  to  have  amounted  to  5,700 
short  tons.    Exports  of  Manzanillas  to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
May-Aumst  inclusive,  were  equivalent  to  2,900  short  tons,  which  indicates 
that  the  carry-over  of  Manzanillas  will  he  rather  small  and  that  the  total 
available  supplies  in  Spain  should  he  something  over  11,000  short  tons. 
It  becomes  apparent1  that  supplies  of  Queens  and  Manzanillas,  while  somewhat 
below. those  of  the  1939-40  season,  will  be  more  than  ample  to  take  care  of 
normal  demands  from  the  United  States. 


Month 


PICKLED  OLIVES:     Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Spain, 

 b_v  months,  January  195 8- Sept  ember  1940  

1938  1939 
Unpitted 


Unpitted  [Pitted  or 
stuffed 


•Pitted  or 
stuffed 


1940 


Unpitted    Pitted  or 
:  stuffed 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May  . . 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 

9-month 
total. 
October  . 
November 
December 

Total  . 


Gallons 
211,251 
312,796 
360,036 
124,117 
113,487 
216,721 
412,631 
212,879 

,  132,331 


rail  on  s 
254,389 
220,518 
403,689 
153,778 
300,099 
348,195 
557,832 
190,582 
103.233 


Gallons 
117,100 
119,919 
325,107 
169,696 
336,910 
250,432 
209,792 
195,962 
128,261 


Gallons 
225,009 
202,297 
400,297 
297 , 874 
477,605 
566,905 
194,234 
283,455 
220 , 707 


Gallons 
84,465 
116,797 
181,286 
274,254 
331 , 340 
483,848 
624,432 
332,161 
157,990 


Gallons 
74,292 
346,796 
369,791 
472,695 
428,029 
376,095 
336 , 643 
293,215 
228.029 


2,096,249 


2 , 532 , 515 


1,853,179 


2,673,395  :2, 565, 535  2,925,585 


137,786 
134,682 
115,195 


152,968 
98,588 
152,726 


254,498 
312,427 
150,213 


203,547 
199,947 
67,850 


2,481,912 


2,896,59; 


2,530,322  5,144,717 


Compiled  from  official  sources, 


Intensification  Of  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean  is  expected  to  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  exportation  of  Spanish  olives,  because  of  the 
increased  cost  in  ocean  fr eight ,  .  v.rar-risk  insurance,  scarcitj'  of  space  on 
ships,  and  for  innumerable  other  causes  all  directly  associated  with  the 
present  troubled  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.     Spanish  exporters  are  reluc- 
tant to  ship  their  goods  by  coastal  steamers  to  Lisbon  for  transshipment 
to  the  Unit ed  States  for  fear  of  damage  to  the  casks.     Furthermore,  it  is 
reported  that  a  shortage  of  such  ships  exists,  and  there  is  some  danger  of 
war  damage  or  loss  and  increased  costs  to  such  shipments.    Exporters  are 
also  reluctant  to  ship  on  vessels  of  belligerent  nations  or  neutrals  other 
than  American  and  at  present  Anerican  flag  services  to  Portugal  and  Spain 
are  limited.    Exporters  of  pickled  olives  in  the  Seville  district  are, 
however,  in  a  slightly  more  favorable  position  for  exports  when  it  comes 
to  overland  shipments  to  Liston  than  are  exporters  of  other  commodities, 
such  as  almonds  and  filberts,  in  southeastern  Spain. 
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According  to  available  information,  the  prices  of  new-crop  pickled 
olives  have  not  been  changed  by  the  Government,  nor  have  the  restrictions 
on  the  exportation  of  olive  oil  been  removed.     It  is  understood  that  ex- 
porters are  hopeful  that  the  Government  may  raise  the  official  exoort' 
prices  of  oickled  olives  for  the  1940-41  marketing  season. 

QUEE3J  A1TD  MANZMI1LA  OLIVES :     Quantities  declared  at  Seville  Consulate 

 for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  1932  to  September  1940  

Queens  and  Manz'anillas 


Year 
and  . 
month 


Total 
Queens 


Total 
Manzanillas 


;  Gallons 

•  Gall 

Dns 

;  Gallons 

:  Gallons 

;  4,695,581 

j  1,231 

,226 

j  2,530,993 

: 3,395, 814 

;  3,418,747 

'<  1,233 

,866 

j  2,282,572 

: 2,370,041 

j  3,464,310 

:  1,885 

,810 

:  2,362,556 

•2,937,464 

|  3,717,727 

:  2,593 

'  2,994,607  • 

■3,316,659 

•:  3,826,275 

■  2,865 

,219 

!  3,665,716 

; 3,025,778 

:  2,171,710 

j  2,501 

,419 

■  2,990,324 

j 1,682,305 

:  3,226,998 

!  2,110 

,459 

"  2,832,515 

: 2,455,942 

•  135,844 

:  :  136 

,286 

169,953 

'  102,177 

;  292,617 

207 

,204 

314,708 

:  185,113 

j  338,620 

:  260 

,480 

354,240 

;  244,860 

j  507,354 

344 

,348 

475,504 

376,198 

'  244,613 

263 

,688 

335 , 204 

173,097 

30b ,  <Jb  o 

225 

,362 

<rf87, 352 

244 , 278 

222,804 

160 

748 

227,288 

156,264 

291,141 

221 

,808 

291,104 

221,845 

:  330,530 

111 

,336 

186,487 

255,379 

i  521,123 

100, 

214  • 

268,592 

352,645 

:  69,908 

25 

,169 

37,585 

57,492 

:  117,532 

39, 

312 

.   '  56,524 

90,320 

:  3,378,454 

2,095 

,955  ■ 

3,014,741 

2,459,668 

j      125,028  i 

:243, 

354 

293,030 

75,352 

:     194,942  : 

:353, 

350 

459,830  . 

215,564 

439,346  \ 

;322, 

019 

474,666  : 

236,699 

447,712  \ 

.304, 

307 

450,219  j 

301,800 

698,020  : 

:224, 

849 

348,389  : 

574,430 

973,972  : 

:231, 

296 

388,664  : 

816,604 

302,:608  1 

136, 

712 

.  .214,976  ; 

224,344 

402,836  ; 

166, 

813 

.  .  .319.  ,.383  ; 

250,266 

238,612  ; 

185, 

696 

..  .310  ,.448  .; 

113,860 

fitted  or 
stuffed 


Unpitted 


1932   

1933.  .  „  , 

1934   .  

1935   , 

1936  

1937   1  

1938   

1959 

January  .  *  

February   

March  

April  . .  . .;  

May  

June   

July  

August  

September   

October   

rTov  ember  

December  ...... 

Total  

'•  1940 

J  anua  ry  

February   

March  ......... 

April   

May  . . .:  

June  .  .  

J uly  

August   

September 


Compiled  _from  official  sources. 
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WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  ' 
BEL 07  LAST  SEASON, 
TRADE  CURTAILED  *  ,  .  . 

'  Early  reports  from  the  principal  wool-producing.,  countries  indicate 
that  the  l9*40^Hl >clip  may  be  slightly  "belov-  the. record  production  of  last 
..season.     The  principle  reduction  is  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  .whe re  the 
clip  is  estimated  to  "be  somewhat  smaller,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates. _  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the  ipUo  clip  was  possible  somewhat 
ahove  the  preceding  year  oecause  of  the  increased  production  in  the  United 
States,     The  19*40  European  clip.  prohahly  was  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  1939.     :     •         .  .  . 

:  Wars  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  have  c on siderahly  disrupted  the  normal 

wool  trade.  .  Supplies  during  it^JO-Ul  are  ejected  to  "be  ample  to  meet  the 
demand  for  all  those  countries  able  to  import.     Continental  European  coun- 
tries, which  normally  take  aoout  half  the  supply  entering 'international 

•trade  channels,  .are  out  of  the  market  at  present."   '"  ' 

Southe rn: Hemi  sphe re  Wool  Clip  Below  Record  Output  for  1939-^-0 


Preliminary  estimates  of  production  for  the  five  most  important 
countries  of  the  Southern  Herai sphere/  (Australia,  Hew  Zealand,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay)  point  to  en  output  of  approximately 
2,12^-  million  pounds,  a  reduction  of  h  percent  compared  with  193 9—^0 »  and 
1  percent  compared  with  the  5-"ear  average  "or  the  years  1931+- 1933.  These 
five  countries  produce  almost  two—thirds  of  the  estimated  world  production, 
exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,    Production  in  these  latter  coun- 
tries is  mainly  coarse,  carpet- type  wool, 

WOOL:    Production  in  important  producing  and  ■consuming  countries, 
 -     -   :j_   ■'■  .  X 193 5-3 6  bo  lg'-'O-'-l-I 


Country 


193'5-3S:1936-37 


1^7-3S 


193' 


:  i9Uo-Ui 
1939-Uo  :  prelim- 
inary 


million  :  Million 
pounds     :  .  pounds 


SOUTHERN  HEMI  SPHERE 
South  America  - 


Mi  Hi  on :  Mill  i  c n 
p  ound  s  : p  oun d  s 


Million 
pounds 


Argentina  a/ 
Uruguay  h/  , . 
Brazil  ...... 

Chile   

Peru  ff   


365.0:  37U.O 

112.6:  116.2 
37-5S  37.5 

e/.-35.2:e/  35.7 
10.1:  12.3 


366 
116 

39 
ej  33.0 
12.5 


Million 
pounds 


.  399-0 

125, u 

d/  U0.5 
fj  35.0 
10.3 


:'-03.o:  .  397.0 
122,6:  c'/  122,0 


11.3: 

« 

Continued  — 
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WOOL:    Production  in  important  producing  and  consuming  countries, 
193  5-36  to  194b~4l  -  Continued 


Country 

51935-36 

11936-37 

: 1937-38 

:  193  3-3  9 

i  1939-40 

j  194o-4i 

:  prelim— 
:  inar},^" 

: Million 

: Million 

: Million 

{Million 

;  Million 

!  Million 

SOUTHERN"  ■  Emm  SPHERE 

J pounds 

'pounds 

•pounds 

: pound  s 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

-  Continued 

British  Empire  — 

- 

i  971.1 

'  3o4.3 
:  233.0 

:     982.  S 

: 1 ,023.4 
:    29 0.0 
:  233,0 

:  935^0 
l  327.7 
:  248.0 

:  g/l ,130.0 
i_  310.0 
:  246.2 

:h /l ,020.0 
:d7  31^.0 
:  '  270.5 

:  ^02.9 
:  264,0 

Union  of  So.  Airica 

Total  of  5  countries 

reporting  l§4o~4l  .  . . 

'.1,991.0 

:2,o^9.ST 

:2,0^5.5 

:2,0S5.1 

:  2,211.2 

5  2,124.5 

10  uai  an  bouunern 

:2,073.8 

:2i  125.5+ 

:2,120.7 

:2,19L9 

WORTHED  EES  EE  SPHERE 

North  America  - 

united,  otctest 

!  364.7 
■  66.0 

:  360.3 
:      66'  S» 

:    3b.-. 6 

66  ? 

:  372.0 

!  577.^ 

64  R 

:  338,7 

Pull ed   

Total                  .  .  . 

Canada  

•  -30.7 

'  17.2 

s  10,3 

■  105.6 
16.5 

1-9 

:  '+2615 
17'  k 

1             X  (  •  1 

:  10.3 

.  io4.6 

17.6 
!  1,8 

I  432,3 

'  10,3 

:  106.7 
.  16.4 
!  1,6 

:  436.5 

17  7 
1  10.3 

:  111.5 
17.9 
i/  1,6 

441 . 9 

»            1  7  Q 

10,3 

:d/  m,S 
:  17.0 
riy  1.6 

: 

!  — 

Europe  — 
United  Kingdom   

:  - 
id/  17.0 

Scandinavian  coun- 

ones  cnc  J: inland... 
n  >j  Liieri  ano  s  cino. 

12,1 

12,5 

12,9 

13,0 

'     36. S, 
0,4i 

71. 0! 

7.2: 
30.7: 
1.1: 
2.2: 
10.  S: 
13.0: 
32.1: 
2^.2: 

17.3: 
37-5: 
4.5: 

!  u;0: 

38.4: 
0.4 
i/  71.0: 

9.5: 
34.6: 

1.1! 

3,0: 
11.1: 
14.6: 
33.3: 
2%5i 
61.0: 
13.3: 
d/  36.3: 

'4.7= 

3,3 

to    n . 

4.0 

39,1: 
0.4 

1/  71,0. 
9.5- 
4i,3 
1.1 

3,3: 
12.3: 
17-6: 

35. 2: 
23.0: 

a/  63.1: 
17,7: 
a/  ^9.2: 
4.4: 

:  4.2 
e/  38.7 
0.4. 

L'  VI  O  v"\    /-»  y-» 

OV/l  0  Zc  X  1  dill  '.    1 1  ..... 

'  0  •  0 : 
0.4: 
if  71.0 

9.5: 
33,2: 
1.1: 

^,14 
11.7: 
15.0: 
34,6: 
22.7: 
So',2\ 
13.5: 

§J  ^7.7: 
4.5: 

- 

PnY1'fn  rr*QT  i 

vjcxiacinj' v  mci ,  oaar )  ci/ « 

Ait  c»"Pv,t  0  ■ 

42.4* 
i/  1.1J 
3,3: 

43.2 
1/  1.1 

d/  19.4: 
36,6: 
23  •  b: 
a/  63.1: 
d/  17.1: 

a/  is.0 
"  .  36.6 

Yugoslavia  dj   i 

Bulgaria  ; 

Continuea  — 
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WOOL:    Production  in  important  producing,  and  consuming  countries, 


Country  : 

•  4 

l97£-7-7:l3^7-^'' 

1938-39 

•19~^J!0 

:  19H0-U1 

prelim- 
inary 

Eu.rooe  -  Continued .  '  j 

Million 
p  ound  s 

,  M  i  1 1  i  c  n :  M  i  1 1  i  0  n ! 
.ocurids  :po and s 

Million 
pounds 

.  Million 
pound  s 

:  Million 
:  oound's 

3.8; 
5?3' 
2.0: 

§J   3.7!  3.7! 
d/    5-?i  5-6: 
2.3:  2.5: 

§J  3.5: 

5.S! 

2.5 

1/  3.5 

S.3: 

2/6 

§J  3.6 

Total  Europe   

Africa  and  Asia  j/-. 

Algeria  d/    

Tunisia  d/   , .  . . 

512.6:  520.2: 

51S. 2 

160.0! 
33.U 

35.2: 
lg.5i 
50.O! 

6.8! 

85,1; 
GO.O: 

200.0:  2S0.0 

U7.9:  HS.S: 
5.2:  '  :5.S 
US. 9:  5H.2: 
19.4:  17.2 
50. 0:  50.O 
S.-l:  3.0! 
85. H:  SU.3, 
80.0:  10.0! 

r  300.0 

d/  36^6 

5.5 
59.5. 

d/  10.1: 
50.0 

i/  8^.3- 

so.o 

—  : 
d/  6^.5, 

:-  7.4 

— 

!  11.9 

World  tot al(e::c I.China: 
and  Soviet  Union)  n/ 

3.360.0 

%  ^0.0:3, H60.0 

%  53*0.0 

■0/3,670.0 

Compiled  from  official  sources  unless  otherwise  stated.    Where  official  es- 
timates .not  available,  reliable  commercial  estimates  used.    Includes  wool 
produced  within  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  that  pro- 
duced during  the  season  "beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of  the  same  year  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Fulled  wool  included  for  most  important  countries 
at  grease  equivalent,     a/  Estimates 'of  the1  Buenos 'Aires  Branch  of  the  Hirst 
National  Bank  of  Boston  "based  on  e;ports,  'stocks,  'and  domestic  consumption. 
Earlier. years  revised  on  "basis  of  actual  exports  for  season;     b/  Estimates 
of  the  Camara  Mercantil,  Montevideo,     c/  Cable  from  American  Legation  at 
Montevideo,  October  19,  19J'0.     d/  Estimate  based  on  sheep  numbers  near  shear- 
ing time  and  other  available  data,     e/  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  fj  Esti- 
mates based  on  exports  alone  or  exports,  stocks,  and . consumption,     g/  Esti- 
mate based  on  appraisals,  exports  on  skins,  and  movement  before  Wool  Control 
went  into  effect,    h/  Estimated  to  be  10  percent  smaller.    i_/- Estimate 
carried  forward.         Estimates  for  Asiatic  countries'  are  rough  eppr oxida- 
tions. .  k/  Estimates  published  by  the  Ban que  Centrale  de  la  Turouie. 
1/  Commercial  estimates  in  millions  of  pounds!     1936,  33.0;  1937,35*0| 
1938,  Ub.O;  I939.  L!-0.0;  19U0,  33.0.     mf  Based  on  sheep  numbers  19^5-1937 
and  estimate  published  in  the  Chinese  Economic  lournal,  June  1937.    nj  In- 
clud.es  .estimates  for  a  few  countries  not  listed  separately.  ■  0/  Estimate 
based  on  reports  for  28  countries,  which  in  19^8  produced  -86  percent  of  the 
world  total,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union 'and  Ch'ina". 
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•  -While  productio'n  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  be  smaller  than  a 
year  ago,  the  carry-over  will  be  somewhat  larger;  however,  it  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  wool,  especially  in  South  America;  which  is  already 
sold.    Whether  or  not  wool  sold  to  countries  cut  off  by  the  British  block- 
ade can  :be  delivered  is  still  questionable. 

The  visible  exportable  surplus  .from  the  five  principal  wool 
producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere -would  be  about  2,330  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1940-41,  a- decrease  of  2  percent  compared  'with  '19*39-40 ;■ 
This  estimate  does  not  include  any  appraised  wool  owned  by  the  British 
Wool  Control  that  may  still  be  in  storage  in  Australia,  but  only  that  re- 
ported as  unappraised.    New  Zealand  stocks  include  all  wools  on  hand  on 
that  date,  but  this  also  is  owned  by  the  British  Wool  Control. 


WOOL:     Commercial  carry-over  in  the  principal  producing  countries 
 of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  1930-1940   


Year 

Aus- 
tralia 

Union  of  South  Africa 
June  30  b/ 

Argen- 
tina 

Uruguay 
Sept .30 

New 
Zealand 

Total 

June  30 

Sold 

Unsold 

Total 

Sept .30 
c/ 

June  30 

e;/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1930   

33 

1 

4 

5 

31 

4 

79 

152 

1931  .... 

17 

2 

13 

15 

31 

2 

93 

158 

1932  .... 

46 

4 

17 

21 

44 

5 

113 

229 

1933   

13 

3 

2 

5 

9 

5 

77 

109 

1934   

64 

9 

24 

33 

42 

10 

48 

197 

1935   

v  27 

4 

4 

8 

13 

11 

85 

144 

1936   

22 

13 

7 

20- 

18 

11 

41 

112 

1937   

.,.  14 

13 

4 

17 

"  24 

3 

29 

87 

1938   

f  ?! 

13 

8 

21 

40. 

21  - 

43 

196 

1939   

i   ?  34 

14 

5 

19 

f/  57 

9 

:  37 

'  156 

1940   

:   s/  5 

49 

2  . 

51 

h/  84 

i/  20 

-•'  .43 

203 

a7    Stocks  held  by  the  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of 
Australia,    b/  Stocks  at  ports.;    cj  Estimate  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Branch 
of  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,    d/  Estimates  of  Camara  Kercantil 
(Produce  Exchange)  of  Montevideo,    e/  Official  .Government  estimates, 
grease  basis,    f/  Revised  on  basis  :of  new  estimate  o.t  production.-  The 
carry-over  on  October  1,  1939,  Bureau  of  Sheep  and  Wool,  was  42,194,000 
pounds,  converted  to  a  grease  basis,    g/  Stocks  not  yet  appraised, 
h/  The  American  agricultural  attache  estimates  .the  stocks  on  hand  on 
this  date  at  99  million  pounds.    i_/  Unofficial..  

Much  interest  is  being  shown  by  United  States  buyers  in  the  new 
1940-41  Southern  Hemisphere  wool  clip.    While  the  United  States  is 
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normally  on  an  import  basis,  substantially  increased  imports  of  foreign 
apparel  wool  will  be  used  this  year  because  of  the  increased  amount  re- 
quired for  army  needs. 

Relatively  large  supplies  of  foreign  wool  are  expected  to  be 
available  now  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere  season  has  started.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  85  percent  of  the  clip  is  now  subject  to  the 
British  Wool  Control,  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  supplies  of  Austra- 
lian and  South  African  fine  wools  will  be  released  to  fill  those  American 
requirements  not  met  by  supplies  from  South  America.     Then  too,  many 
former  continental  European  markets  are  practically  eliminated  by  present 
war  c  onditions.    These  countries  in  1938-39  took  900  million  pounds  of 
wool  from  the  five  most  important  Southern  Hemisphere  wool-producing 
countries  or  almost  half  of  total  exports  from  these  countries. 

British  Empire  Countries 

It  is  estimated  that  wool  production  in  Australia ,  the  largest 
producing  country  in  the  world,  will  be  approximately  10  percent  below 
the  record  output  of  about  1,130  million  -pounds  produced  in  1939-40.  The 
final  estimate  for  last  season  is  not  yet  available,  but  the  quantity  ap- 
praised in  the  period  October-June,  amounted  to  1,112  million  nounds, 
including  the  carry-over  from  the  preceding  year.     The  pre-shearing  es- 
timate last  season  was  1,090  million  pounds.     The  reduction  this  season 
is  due  to  dry  weather,  which  is  expected  to  adversely  affect  the  weight 
of  fleece  in  New  South  Wales  compared  with  the  preceding  season.     It  is 
stated  that  approximately  the  same  number  of  sheep  will  be  shorn. 

WOOL:     Exports  from  Australia,  seasons  July-June, 


1934-35  to  1938-39 


Country  of 
destination 

1934-35, 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 ; 

1938-39 

Million 

Million 

Million; 

Million 

Million 

Grease    wool  ] 

pounds 

pounds 

•pounds  ■ 

pounds 

pounds 

5 

25 

73  ■ 

4 

21 

196 

234 

64 

69 

70 

2 

2 

10 

1 

8 

Total  non-European   

203 

261 

167 

74 

99 

293 

245 

277 

294 

333 

290 

246 

315 

354 

363 

583 

491 

592 

648 

696 

Total  all  countries  . . . 

786 

752 

759 

722 

795 

Scoured 

3 

:  63 

5 

63 

8 

:  59 

8 

:  48 

:  8 
:  55 

Total   

:  66 

68 

:  67 

55 

63 

Compiled  from  .official  sources  and  Wool  Intelligence  Notes,  a/  Exports 
for  1939-40,  when  wool  was  subject  to  British  Control, are  not  available. 
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In  New  Zealand,  sheep  numbers  in  April  1940  were  officially 
estimated  at  31,063,000  head,  a  decrease  of  3  percent  as  compared  with 
1939.    The  stock  wintered  well  ( June-August)  and  weather  has  "been  favor- 
able for  wool  production;  therefore,  a  large  clip  is  expected.  Production 
is  provisionally  estimated  at  315  million  pounds  compared  with  the  offi- 
cial estimate  of  310  million  pounds  in  1939,  and  a  preceding  5-year  aver- 
age of  299  pounds. 

WOOL:     Exports  from  Hew  Zealand,  seasons  July -June, 
1934-35  to  1938-39 


Country  of 
destinati  on 

1934-35 

1935-36 

;  1936-37 

1937-38; 

1933-39 
a/ 

Million 

Million 

[Million1 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

•  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

W 

16 

:  34 

4 

13 

13 

:  14 

.  7 

10, 

b/ 

23 

•    •  40 

'■  14 

8 

b/ 

-i  i 

;  k 

16 

19 

Total  non- European    . 

b/ 

63 

■  93 

41 

50 

b/ 

185 

•  155 

164 

178 

Continental  Europe   

b/ 

58 

r-r  /-> 

OS 

42 

64 

Total  European   

■  b/ 

244 

;  •  137  ; 

20  5 

242 

b/ 

11 

:  7 

12 

io 

200 

318 

287  • 

259 

308 

*  -i 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  Wool  Intelligence  .Notes, 
a/  New  Zealand  exported  206,000  bales  or  approximately  275  million 
pounds  in  1939-40.  b/ 
transshipment  to  Japan. 


pounds  in  1939-40.     b/  Not  available  by  countries,  c/  Presumably  foa 


In  the  5-year  period,  1934-55  to  1938-39,  -here  was  a  steady 
increase  in  shipments  of  Australian  and  Hew  Zealand  wool  to  continental 
European  countries,  and  to  the  United  Z.  ngdom.    Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  almost  as  large  as  to  all  other  European  countries  combined. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Japan  declined  in  1937-38  and  1938-39. 

The  new  South  African  wool  clip  is  estimated  at  270  million  r-ounds, 
an  increase  of  10  percent  above  1939-40.     In  addition  to  the  shorn  and 
pulled  wool  produced,  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  about  20  million 
pounds  of  wool  is  annually  exported  on  skins.    This  season's  clip  has  been 
purchased  by  the  British  Wool  Control  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Australian 
wool  clip,     last  season1,  receipts  at  ports  amounted  to  230  million  pounds , 
as  compared  with  248  million  pounds  in  1933-33.    Export  from  South  Africa 
to  European  countries  amount ed  to  about  77  percent  of  couth  African  exports 
of  grease  wool.     Those  to  continental  European  countries  averaged  135  mil- 
lion nounds  for  the  five  seasons  1934-35  to  1938-39,  almost  one-half  of 
which  went  to  Germany  under  a  barter  agreement  with  that  country.  luring 
the  same  five  seasons,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  42  million 
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pounds  annually.  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  relatively 
srna.ll,  out  in  1939-40  when  South  Africa,  was  one  of  the  few  open  markets, 
exports  to  the  United  States  increased  to  35  million  pounds. 

UNION  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA:     Exports  of  grease  and  scoured  wool, 
seasons  1935-36  to  1939-40 


Country  of 
destination 


Grea.se  wool 


United  States  

Canada.  

Japan  

Total  non-European 

United  Kingdom  

Continenta.l  Europe. 

Total  Earopean. . . 
Unspecified  

Total  grease. . . 

Scoured  

Total  grease  and  scoured 


July- June 


1935-36  1936-37;  1937-33,  1938-39 

1939-40 

Millior 

pounds 

3.1 

0.2 
5.6 

Million 
pounds 

4.1 
0.2 

38.3 

Million, 
pounds 

0.3 
0.1 
5.2 

iiillion 
pounds 

0.6 
0.1 
1.3 

Million 
"oounds 

35.4 
0.5 
14. 7 

8.9 

92.5 

5.6 

50.6 

54.9 
138.4 

33.7 
115.9 

23.9 

164. 4 

44.6 
183.8 

38.6 
73.9 

in1?  *7 

JL  %j  O  m  tJ 

150.6 

203.3 

228.4 

112.5 

5.7 

3.3 

2.8 

p  P 

8.3 

208.9 
7.2 

246.5 
3.6 

211.7 
5.8 

233.1 
7.3 

171.9  ■' 
9.4 

216.1 

255.1 

218.5 

240.9 

131.3  ■ 

Crops  and  Markets,  Union  of  South  Africa,. 

Uool  consumption  in  the  British  Empire  countries  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  expected  to  "be  greater  in  194-0-41,  as  a  result  of  increased 
requirements  for  military  purposes.     There  was  a  rise  in  purchases  "by 
domestic  manufacturers  in    Australia  in  1933-39  to  114  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  99  million  pounds  in  1937-38,  and  a  further  increase  was  indi- 
cated in  1939-40.     In  1938-39,  the  latest  date  for  which  consumption 
estima.tes  are  available,  the  five  most  important  wool-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  consumed  about  200  million  pounds. 


South  America 


Uool  production  in  Argentina  in  1940-4-1  is  estimated  at  397 
million  pounds  of  good-quality  wool  "by  the  Buenos  Aires  Branch  of  the 
Eirst  National  Bank  of  Boston,  compared  with  a  revised  estimate  of  403 
million  pounds  for  1939-4-0,  according  to  a.  cable  from  the  American  agri- 
cultural attache  at  Buenos  Aires.     The  carry-over  on  September  30,  1940, 
is  estimated  by  the  3ank  at  34  million  pounds  compared  with  a  revised 
estimate  of  57  million  pounds  l/  on  September  30,  1939.     The  exportable 
surplus  for  the  current  season  beginning  October  1  is  estimated  at  414- 
million  pounds.    Last  season  the  exportable  surplus  was  392  million 
pounds  on  the  basis  of  the  revised  production  and  carry-over  estimates. 

1/  Based  on  revised  production  estimate  for  1939-40. 
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The  American  agricultural  attache  at 'Buenos  Aires,  estimates 
stocks  in  all  hands  on  September  30,   1940s  at  99  million  pounds,  about 
one-third  of  which  was  estimated  to  he  unsold  on  that  date.    There  was 
relatively  little  wool  in  the  carry-over  of  the  quality  required  "by 
United  States  importers,  and  therefore  these  finer  wools  in  demand  com- 
manded higher  prices.     An  advance  of  from  10  to  20  percent  was  noticed 
for  fine  and  fine  crossbreds  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Active 
buying  of  new  wools  is  reported  for  November,  December,  and  January  de- 
liveries on  United  States  account.  . 


WOOL:    Exports  from  Argentina,  dnd  Uruguay  by  countries, 
 seasons  1936-39  and  1939-40  


Country-:  of 
destination 


October- September 


Argentina 


Uruguay 


lb38— 39 

19o9-40 

1  nan  TO 

1938-os 

Million 

Million  ; 

Million 

IxiillioiL 

pounds 

pounds 

"oounds 

■pounds 

OD.D 

ioo.  y 

lb.  b 

"JC  Q 
OC.  V 

0.1 

a.o 

31 

31 

1.5 

lo.  < 

1.4 

.     '   V.  o 

6.6 

3.0 

W 

0.5 

73.7 

157.6 

18.0 

42.9 

119.5 

26.3 

10.8 

1.4 

57.4 

34.1 

6.5 

1.1 

22.7 

11.1 

18.2 

3.6 

3.4 

10.  2 

8.4 

13. 6 

3.1 

8.2 

3.1 

15.8 

W 

.  .  1,2 

*/ 

0.3 

.  1.0 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

2.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.9  ' 

5/ 

•  6.8 

a/ 

6.5 

44.2 

35.2 

4.4  ' 

0.5 

a/ 

■  W 

jbJ 

ll 

0.6 

a/ 

19.7 

a/ 

7.2 

18.8 

16.1  - 

-  13.3 

0.1 

:  0.6 

.  .  .     a/  •  • 

-'  a/ 

2.0 

3.4 

• a/ 

a/ 

0.7 

;    .  :  .1.4 

0.7 

"•  .1.4 

b/ 

'     ...   0.3  , 

283.6 

124.2 

110.0 

63.5 

357.3 

;  281.8 

128.0 

106.4 

United  States   

Canada,  

Japan  

Others  

Total  non-European  . . . 

United  Kingdom  ,  

Erance     

Belgium   

Netherlands   

Sweden   

Norway  ■:. 

Denmark  

Finland   

Switzerland  ... .: ....... . 

Germany  .  .  

Austria   

Czechoslovakia   

Poland    

Italy  

Hungary  

Yugoslavia  ......  

Greece  

Others  , 

Total  European'  ... .  . . , 

Total  all  countries 


Compiled  from  trade  reports  submitted  by  the  American  agricultural 
"attache  at  Buenos  Aires, 
.a/  If  any,  included  with  "Others." 

b /  Le  s  s  t  han ' 50 , 000  pound  s . 
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Actual  exports  of  wool  from  Argentina  in  1959-40,  amounted  to  308 
million  pounds  grease  "basis.    Exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
49  percent  of  the  total  of  grease  and  scoured  wool  combined,  'whereas  in 
1938-39  only  18  percent  of  the  total  came  to  this  country.    The  United 
Kingdom  was  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  Argentine  wool  in  1938-39,  tak- 
ing 120  million  pounds,  whereas  continental  Europe  took  164  million  pounds, 
or  46  percent  of  the  total. 

Wool  production  for  1940-41  in  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  122  million 
pounds,  according  to  a  cable  from  the  American  Legation  at  Montevideo.. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  fleece  was  reduced  by  heavy  rains  of 
the  past  winter,  which  hindered  control  of  the  sheep  mange,  lambing  was 
satisfactory,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  sheep  population,  no  de- 
crease in  the  wool  clip  is  expected.    The  carry-over  on  September  30  in 
Montevideo  was  estimated  to  he  about  20  million  pounds  compared  with  9 
million  pounds  on  September  30,. 1959,  and  21  million  pounds  on  the  same 
date  in  1938. 

About  35  percent  of  the  wool  exported  from  Uruguay  in  1939-40  came 
to  the  United  States,  as  against  13  percent  in  1958.-39.    The  bulk  of  the 
Uraguayan  exports  went  to  continental  Europe  in  1938.-39,  Germary  being 
the  chief  destination.    The  other  wool  exporting  countries  of  South  Ameri- 
ca -  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Peru  -  produce  around  85  million  pounds  or  about 
5  percent  of  total  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.. 

Northern  Hemisphere  Countries  -    - •  • 

United  States  ...  ■  -■ 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1940  amounted  to  389 
million  pounds,  the  largest  figure  on  record.    This  estimate  is  11  mil- 
lion pounds  or  5  percent  more  than  the  shorn-wool  production  in  1959  and 
8  percent "above  the  10-year  average.     In  addition  to  the  shorn  wool  pro- 
duced, wool  pulled  from  slaughtered  sheep  and  lamhs  amounted  to  64  .million 
pounds  in  1939. 

Although  the  present  United  States  import  demand  is  for  the  finer 
wools,  it  appears  that  there  will  he  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  .types 
available,-  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  British  Wool  Control  has  . 
purchased  the  clips  of  Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
United  States  will  undoubtedly  have  first  choice  after  British  and  Cana- 
dian demands  have  been  supplied.    Japan  is  the  only  other  potential  buyer 
at  present.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  reported  that  a  fairly  large 
part  of  the  Australian  clip  will  be  stored  in  the  United  States. 

Wool  imports  into  the  United  States  in  the  first  9  months  of  .1940 
totaled  236  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  35  percent  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1959.     Imports  of  dutiahle  wool  or  wool  used  for  apparel 
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purposes  amounted  to  156  million  pounds  and  were  112  percent  larger  than 
in  t-be  same  period  of  1939.    The  bulk  of  the  imports  of  dutiable  wool,  or 
86  million  pounds,  were  fine  wools  falling  within  the  grade,  finer  than 
55' s.     Imports  of  carpet  wool  and  wool  not  finer  than  40' s,  entered  free 
of  duty  for  the  production  of  carpet  rugs,  press  cloth,  and  a  few  other 
uses,  amounted  to  only  99  million  pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940 
and  were  22  percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  period  of  1939.     Small  quan- 
tities of  camel's  hair,  mohair,  and  cashmere  are  included  in  these  totals. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1940  amounted  to  414  million  pounds  of  greasy  shorn  and  pulled  wool  com- 
bined, a  decrease  of  8  percent  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1959.     The  bulk  was  of  domestic  wool;  however,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
apparel  wool  consumed  amounted  to  107  million  pounds,  which  was  110  per- 
cent more  than  in  the  same  period  of  1939.     Consumption  of  carpet  wool 
in  the  period  under  discussion  amounted  to  95  million  pounds  in  194-0, 
compared  with  103  million  pounds  in  1939.    This  was  all  imported. 


UNITED  STATUS:    Imports  of  free  and  dutiable  wool, 
January-Sept ember  1939  and  1940 


Month 

1939 

1940 

Tree  a/ 

Dutiable 

Total 

Free  a/ 

Dutiable 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

January  

February  

I  larch  

April  

I'lay-i ,  

June  

July  

August  

September  

15,505 
11,323 
16,234 
9,717 
13,215 
8,435 
3,510 
11,659 
17,631 

5,333 
5,465 
9,207 
7,109 
7,327 
6,335 
5,544 
5,040 
11,944 

21,938 
17,283 
25,4-41 
16,826 
20,542 
14, 771 
14  054 
16*709 
29,525 

20,092 
16,126 
13,079 
9,599 
0,244 
7,365 
7,170 
6,081 
6,473 

24,990 
21,036 
20,710 
14, 465 
.LO  ^  S/o2 
11,301 
10,332 
10,013 
15,358 

45,082 
37,212 
38,789 
22,065 
18,466 
13,666 
17,502 
15,099 
21,831 

J  anoary-September 

112,839 

64,305 

177,194 

99,229 

136,482 

235,711 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Carpet  wool  and  wool  not  finer  than  40' s  entered  free  of  duty  if  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  yarns  for  press  cloth,  rugs,  carpets,  or  any  other 
floor  covering,  knit  or  felt  boots,  or  heavy  lined  lumbermen's  socks. 


European  Consuming  Countries  and  Japan 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  194-0  estimates  of  sheep  numbers  or  of  wool 
prod-action  there  is  little  basis  for  estimating  wool  production  in  Europe. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  1940  clip  was  not  nrach  affected  by  the 
war,  as  sheep  are  not  dependent  on  imported  feeds  to  any  great  extent. 
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Wool  production  in  Europe  averaged  a  little  over  500  million  pounds 
annually  for  the  5  years  1934-1938,  and  was  far  from  sufficient  for  Euro-- 
pean  requirements.    The  wool  industry  in  most  European  countries  is  now 
subject  to  control,  owners  being  required  to  sell  and  deliver  their  wool 
to  the  control  agencies,  which  in  turn  allocate  the  wool  to  the  different 
industries . 

The  United  Kingdom  produces  a  little  over  100  million  pounds  of 
wool  annually,  and  is  the  largest  producer  in  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  is  obliged  to  import  about  five  or  six  times  that  amount  to  meet 
domestic  requirements.     Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  United 
Kingdom  took  measures  to  insure  itself  a  plentiful  supply  of  wool  by  tak- 
ing over  control  of  the  industry  and  by  purchasing  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  irool  clips  outright  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  one  clip 
thereafter.     This  season  the  Wool  Control  has  also  purchased  the  clip  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.    Exports  to  neutral  countries  are  permitted  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  British  Wool  Control. 

The  United  Kingdom  will  be  the  only  important  European  user  of 
foreign  wools  this  season,  as  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  other  import- 
ant consuming  countries  are  cut  off  from  Southern  Hemisphere  supplies  by 
the  naval  blockade.     It  seems  probable  also  that  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  smaller  than  it  was  in  1939.     It  is  unofficially  estimated 
that  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1939 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  730  million  pounds,  which  would  be  an  increase 
of  almost  20  percent  above  1938.     In  1939,  the  United  Kingdom  wool  industry 
was  also  supplying  substantial  quantities  of  army  materials  to  the  French, 
and  this  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

HAW  WOOL  (IMPORTED):    Retained  supplies  in  important 
foreign  consuming  countries,  1934-1938  a/ 


Country  \    1934      ;     1935       j    1936       ;     1937       I  1938 


|  Million  '■  Million  :  Million  |  Million  :  Million 

|  pounds  j  pounds  ;  pounds  !  pounds  ;  pounds 

United  Kingdom                 :        520  :  581  j       637  •  551  \  613 

France                                |        291  •  337  \        289  \  268  i  341 

Belgium                              \          65  \  118  :        141  \  143  i  141 

Germany                            j       306  \  270  :        227  i  227  :  306 

Czechoslovakia                 '.         31  |  .        37  ■         44  :  32  :  25 

Poland                                :          33  i  41  \         51  i  42  ;  50 

Italy                                 j        142  j  115  j         41  j  92  j  75 

Total  Europe                  !    1,588  I  1,499  j    1,430  j  1,355  j  1,551 

Japan                                 :        182  ;  244  :        217  \  258  :  117 


Estimates  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a/  Actual  weight;  excludes  wool  on  skins,  which  bulks  fairly  large  in  French 
imports. 
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Wool  consumption  in  Japan  declined  materially  in  1938  and  1939. 
In  the  5-year  period  1934-1938,  Japan  retained  around  200  million  pounds 
annually;  the  largest  amount,  or  258  million  pounds,  was  retained  in 
1937. 

Carpet-Wool  Trade  Restricted 

Only  rough  estimates  of  wool  production  are  available  for  those 
countries  that  produce  mainly  carpet  wool.    Even  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, information  is  scarce,  and  under  present  war  conditions,  informa- 
tion on  production  is  so  meager  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions as  to  total  production. 

Such  information  as  is  available  indicates  that  supplies  of  carpet 
wool  may  be  more  difficult  to  oh tain  than  apparel  wool  in  the  coming  year. 
The  principal  countries  supplying  the  144  million  pounds  of  carpet  wool 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1939,  and  the  Quantities  obtained  from 
each,  in  millions  of  pounds,  are  as  follows,  with  imports  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  parentheses:    Argentina  4§  (26);  3ritish  India  38  (14); 
Iraq.  11  (3);  United  Kingdom  10  (8);  continental  Europe  8  (4);  Syria  8  (5); 
and  New  Zealand  8  (2). 

Supplies  originating  in  South  America  probably  will  not  be  greatly 
different  from  last  season.     Supplies  from  European  sources,  however, 
except  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  are  entirely  cut  off,  and  exports 
from  the  Near  Eastern  and  Asiatic  countries,  especially  India,  and  China, 
have  been  prohibited  except  under  license.     Since  October  1,  the  British 
Ministry  of  Supplies  is  releasing  to'  the  United  States  from  India  about 
7  million  pounds  of  white  and  yellow  wool,  providing  shipments  are  sat- 
isfactorily controlled.     Quotas  are  fixed  in  proportion  to  each  shipper's 
actual  direct  shipments  to  the  United  States  for  the  3  years  ended 
March  31,  1939. 

The  Japanese  embargo  on  Chinese  wool  is  still  effective,   and  no 
exports  are  being  made  overseas.     In  January  it  was  announced  that  no 
•licenses  would  be  granted  for  exports  of  Syrian  wool  except  to  France. 
In  Turkey,  in  spite  of  the  embargo  on  exports,  holders  in  the  interior 
are  keeping  their  wool,  anticipating  higher  prices.     The  Soviet  Union  is 
trying  to  purchase  Turkish  wool  by  stating  that  a  large  amount  of  mohair 
will  be  purchased  if  an  export  license  is  granted  for  an  equal  quantity 
of  wool.  '  ' 

The  ban  on  exports  of  Egyptian  shorn  new  wool  will  be  maintained 
until  February  1941,  when  the  new  shearing  takes  place.     Pulled  wool, 
of  which  the  total  annual  production  amounts  to  only  9  million  pounds, 
may  still  be  exported.     The  entire  quantity  of  shorn  wool,  or  7  million 
pounds,  has  been  required  "by  local  mills  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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Late  ca"bles    73 6 

Apples: 

C  rop ,   Gov  e  rnment  control, 

Germany,  Sept.  25,  19U0   750 

Exports.,  Canada,  1 93  6-37  to 

19L'0-Ui    753 

Marketing  scheme ,  Australia, 

lQ'-'O-^-l   751 

Utilization,  Canada, 

1 93*4-3 5  to  19U0-H1    75U 

Barley! 

Production: 

Canada,  lg^-igljQ   7^7 

Japan,  1939,19IK)    736 

Com: 

Area,  Argentina,  193&-37  to 

19391.110    7U0 

Production,  Argentina, 

1936-37  to  19^9-Uo    779,7I+o 

Cotton: 

Contracts  (futures),  change, 

Liverpool,  Lec.2,lPUo   fkl 

Export  s: 

Brazil,  1935-36  to  1939-1+0.  . .  7^2 
U.  S.  ,  Nov.  7,  19U0   75+5 

Market  conditions,  U.K. , 

Nov.  S,  19U0  7L^1 

Price  s: 

Brazil,  March- September  19U0. .  7*4-3 

U.K.  ,  Nov.  3,  IS'UO    7U5 

Production,  Guatemala, 

1935-^6  to  19H0-!il   7kk 

Fruits  (specified.),  wartime  con- 
trol, U.K.  j  Se-ot.2-Nov.U,  lQUo..  75>4 
Grains: 

Government  control   (oread) , 

Switzerland,  Oct.  2,19*10   733 

Production,  Canada,  1 933-1 9*40. . .  737 
Oats,  production,  Canada, 

1 933-1 9^0    7^7 

01 iy e  s  (pi ckl e d) : 

Erports  to  U.S.  (declared), 

Seville,  S-oain,  ,197.2-Se-ot.  19U0  757 
Imports  from  Spain ,  U.S., 

Jan.-  197>3-Sent.  19*40   756 

Production,  Seville  District 

(Spain)  ,  1929-I9U0    755 


Page 

Pears,  marketing  scheme,  * 

Australia,  19*40-^1    751 

Eye : 

Government  control  ("bread)  , 

Switzerland,  Get. 2,  19*40   738 

Production,  Canada, 

1933-1 9^0    737  ' 

Tobacco: 

Area  (flue-cured)  ,  India, 
1939-19H1   7^6 

Export  s! 

Cuoa,  1939,19*10    7L:7 

India  ( flue- cur ec1)  ,  January- 
dune,  1939,19*40.  7^6 

Production  (flue- cured)  , 

India,  1939, 19*40   

V e ge t r.ol e  s  (specified.) : 

E-pcrts  to  U.S.,  Cuba,  November- 

Seplem"Der,1937-3S  to  l939-*40i.  7^2 
Production  prospects,  Cuba, 

19U0-U1  ......   jhz 

Wartime  control,  U.K., 

Se-ot.  2-Nov.H.,  19*4-0    75^ 

Wheat: 

Government  control   ("bread)  , 

Sv.'itzerland,  Oct..  2 ,19*40   738 

Production". 

Canada,  1 933-1 9*W   7^7*738 

Japan,  1939,19*40   73 6 

Wool: 

Carry-over,  principal  countries, 

1930-1 9H0   76l 

Er-pcrts: 

Argentina,  1933-39,  ^S-^O...  765' 
Australia,  1^3)4-35  to  1Q33-39.  762 
New  Zealand,  193 1!-35  to 

193S-39   763 

Union    of  South  Africa, 

193)4-36  to  133-9-Uo  76^ 

Uruguay,  ia"*3-3§,  1939-U0  765 

Imports,  U.S.,  Jan. -Sept., 

193  9,191'0   767 

Production,  world,  1935--36  to 

19^o_h0   75S— 769 

Sunplies,   specified  countries, 

193^-1 93?    76S 

Trade   (ce-rpet),  world, 


19;40-Ui  . 


769 


*  *  * 


*   *  # 


